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Cfte  Spirit  of  Lincoln,  tfie  iSeeD  of  ^nt  Cime* 


The  gravest  danger  which  threatens  our  nation  today  is  the 
spirit  which  places  the  interests  of  individual  or  class  above  the 
common  good.  Witness  the  prevalent  disregard  for  law,  the 
greedy  exploitations  of  powerful  interests,  the  bitter  industrial 
conflicts,  the  growing  class  antipathy.  Well  may  we  pause  to  con- 
sider where  this  spirit  is  leading  us,  and  how  we  may  check  it; 
for  if  history  has  one  lesson  it  would  teach  it  is  that  such  selfish- 
ness is  the  greatest  of  all  those  disintegrating  forces  by  which  na- 
tions are  destroyed ;  that,  in  some  form,  it  has  been  at  the  root  of 
all  great  crises. 

We  have  felt  the  force  and  have  tasted  the  bitter  fruits  of  this 
spirit  in  our  own  national  life.  Scarcely  fifty  years  ago  it  hurled 
the  nation  into  sectional  antagonism  and  civil  war.  The  study  of 
that  crisis  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  met  will  give  us  practical 
guidance  for  present  problems. 

The  sectional  division  which  ended  in  the  Civil  War  had  its  be- 
ginning in  industrial  differences.  The  people  of  the  South  were 
cotton  growers  and  clamored  for  free  trade.  The  North  became 
a  manufacturing  section  and  demanded  a  protective  tariff.  Each 
failed  to  recognize  the  rights  or  to  respect  the  interests  of  the 
other,  and  each  gave  free  vent  to  feelings  of  narrow  sectionalism.. 
The  controversy  over  slavery  intensified  this  feeling  and  carried 
it  beyond  the  bounds  of  law  and  reason.  The  conflict  was  removed 
from  the  field  of  debate  to  the  riot  of  the  street.  Even  in  Bos+on. 
a  slave  was  forcibly  taken  from  a  United  States  marshal  and  set 
free.  The  heat  and  bitterness  of  the  time  reached  its  greatest 
intensity  in  the  struggle  for  Kansas.  From  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, three  hundred  soldiers  were  sent  to  fight  for  the  possession 


of  the  new  territory.  They  marched  to  the  church  where  the 
minister  invoked  the  divine  blessing  upon  them  and  gave  a  Bible 
to  the  commander.  In  both  North  and  South  sincere  and  noble 
men  became  the  propagators  of  sectional  hatred.  Into  the  ears 
of  Southern  children  were  breathed  the  words  "black  abolitionist ;" 
they  were  taught  that  he  infringed  upon  southern  rights  and  in- 
stigated slave  insurrections.  Northern  children  were  taught  to 
despise  the  southern  "fire  eater"  and  to  associate  him  with  the 
bloodhound  and  the  auction  block.  The  generation  which  fought 
the  Civil  War  had  breathed  this  atmosphere  from  childhood.  Was 
it  strange  that  conservative  men  became  irrational  ?  Was  it 
strange  that  love  for  the  Union  was  overshadowed  by  factional 
strife?  Was  it  strange  that  this  selfish  spirit  expressed  itself  in 
defamation,  riot,  and  bloodshed? 

But  God  never  fails  His  people.  From  the  wilderness  of 
Kentucky  there  came  forth  to  challenge  this  sectional  spirit  a  true 
servant  of  humanity — Abraham  Lincoln.  Never  had  a  man  faced 
a  more  serious  and  perplexing  situation.  The  leaders  of  both 
North  and  South  were  carried  away  by  the  sectional  tide.  Lincoln 
might  easily  have  shared  in  the  narrowness  and  bitterness  of  the 
time.  He,  too,  had  breathed  this  atmosphere  from  youth.  The 
very  kindness  of  his  nature  made  him  hate  slavery.  His  political 
success  was  due  largely  to  his  anti-slavery  utterances.  But  these 
times  of  self-seeking  tumult  only  aroused  his  broad  patriotism 
and  love  for  his  fellow  men.  In  him  sectionalism  met  its  con- 
queror. 

Lincoln's  every  act  revealed  broad  national  statesmanship. 
He  appointed  a  political  opponent  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army.  He  knew  that  Chase  and  Seward  opposed  his  re-election, 
yet  he  retained  them  in  his  cabinet  because  the  country  needed 
their  services.  With  a  heart  that  throbbed  with  love  for  friend 
and  enemy  alike,  for  South  even  as  for  North,  he  endeavored  to 
convince  both  that  their  interests  were  one,  that  the  welfare  and 
destiny  of  both  were  inseparably  linked  with  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  "Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter,"  said  he, 
"as  the  destruction  of  our  national  fabric  with  all  of  its  benefits, 


its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  why  we  do  it?"  "We  are  not  enemies  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection/'  While  he  thus  sought 
conciliation,  yet  his  sympathy  and  love  of  peace  made  him  no 
weakling.  He  was  devoted  to  righteous  principle  and  was  un- 
flinching in  its  defense.  He  had  the  courage  to  use  the  sword, 
yet  without  malice.  His  rare  combination  of  sympathy,  of  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  and  of  unselfish  devotion  to  country,  this  it  was 
that  rallied  the  people  to  his  support.  At  times  of  deepest  gloom, 
when  the  whole  North  was  despondent  and  despairing,  it  was  he 
who  revived  flagging  hopes  and  spirits.  When,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  thoughts  of  retaliation  were  rife,  and  rancor  and  hatred 
swayed  the  actions  of  other  men,  Lincoln  instituted  a  policy  of 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  "With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  let  us  strive  *  *  *  j-q  \y'n[i^  up  the  nation's 
wounds." 

A  wounded  southern  soldier,  lying  in  a  prison  hospital  at 
Washington,  read  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address.  He  was  so  car- 
ried away  by  its  spirit  that  he  exclaimed :  "Other  men  have 
spoken  stirring  words  for  the  North  and  for  the  South,  but  never 
before  with  the  love  of  both  breathing  through  them.  To  feel 
that  your  enemies  can  fight  you  to  the  death  without  malice,  with 
charity,  lifts  country,  lifts  humanity  to  something  worth  dying 
for." 

Lincoln  gave  his  life  in  labor  and  sacrifice,  not  for  one  sec- 
tion, but  for  the  nation.  To  serve  that  nation  better  he  was  will- 
ing to  overlook  the  hatred  of  the  South.  Where  in  all  history  can 
we  find  a  truer  embodiment  of  the  spirit  so  much  needed  today, 
the  spirit  which  is  the  very  life  of  liberty  and  free  government, 
which  is  consecrated  not  alone  to  the  interests  of  self,  or  home,  or 
class,  or  state,  or  section,  but  to  the  great  eternal  interests  of 
country  and  of  humanity? 

The  problems  which  we  face  and  those  which  Lincoln  faced 
have  a  common  origin.  Back  of  both  situations  lies  a  common 
spirit — a  spirit  which  places  individual  and  class  interests  above 


the  common  good.  The  tariff  trouble  which  in  i8i6  and  1827 
divided  our  country  into  warring  factions,  was  an  industrial  strife, 
in  which  each  section  sought  only  its  own  interests.  The  same 
spirit  lay  back  of  the  slave  controversy.  The  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  North  opposed  slavery.  The  agricultural  interests 
of  the  South  depended  upon  slavery  and  its  extension.  The  strug- 
gle ended  in  sectionalism  and  civil  war.  Our  present  situation 
differs  in  form,  not  in  spirit.  Divisions  are  no  longer  geographi- 
cal and  political,  but  industrial  and  social.  It  is  no  longer  North 
against  South,  but  class  against  class.  Capital  and  labor  are  en- 
gaged in  bitter  strife,  each  intent  upon  its  own  interests.  They 
have  little  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  law  or  for  the  principles  of 
democracy,  but  use  the  most  effective  weapons,  even  blackmail 
and  mob  violence,  to  gain  their  ends.  Railroad  combinations  are 
trampling  upon  law  and  right.  They  spend  millions  to  secure 
class  legislation,  and  corrupt  public  officials  to  further  their  de- 
signs. Great  corporations  extend  and  multiply  their  interests 
over  broken  laws.  They  pay  fabulous  sums  for  the  best  talent  of 
the  land  to  contrive  means,  not  of  serving,  but  of  exploiting  the 
people.  Politicians  stir  up  race  hatred  and  party  feeling  that  they 
may  profit  thereby.  In  our  legislative  halls  are  men  who  betray 
their  country  to  serve  a  class.  As  in  the  days  of  sectionalism,  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  interests  of  humanity  are  disregard- 
ed, nay,  even  wilfully  misused  in  seeking  selfish  aims. 

And  the  breach  widens.  The  result  of  this  selfish  spirit  is 
a  loss  of  sympathy  which  prevents  one  class  from  ever  under- 
standing the  other's  point  of  view.  The  North  and  the  South  be- 
came so  blinded  by  their  own  interests  that  they  were  incapable 
of  showing  mutual  sympathy  or  even  of  seeing  the  rights  and  the 
viewpoint  of  the  other.  We  face  essentially  the  same  conditions. 
This  spirit  is  a  wedge  forcing  apart  the  classes  of  society.  The 
bitterness  between  capital  and  labor,  the  rich  man's  disdain  for 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  man's  resentment,  grow  daily  and  widen 
the  breach. 

Can  we,  dare  we,  be  indifferent  to  these  tendencies?  We  may 
not  be  plunged  into  civil  war.  but  we  may  be  so  disintegrated  that 


there  shall  remain  within  our  nation  no  force  strong  enough  to 
reunite  us.  We  are  living  in  a  complex  age.  Men's  interests  are 
interlocked  as  never  before,  and  men  will  either  fall  upon  each 
other  in  selfish  hatred  or  be  drawn  together  in  bonds  of  respect 
and  sympathy.  As  we  love  our  homes,  as  we  love  our  country, 
''with  all  of  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,"  as  we  have 
regard  for  the  larger  interests  of  humanity,  we  must  curb  this 
selfish  spirit. 

What  shall  the  remedy  be?  Shall  it  be  mere  external  regu- 
lation? Powerful  commercial  interests  scoff  at  law;  in  spite  of 
carefully  planned  regulations  the  strife  between  warring  interests 
increases.  We  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  We  must  ex- 
alt in  our  homes,  we  must  implant  in  our  youth,  we  must  infuse 
into  our  industrial,  social,  and  civic  life,  the  spirit  of  which  Lin- 
coln was  the  embodiment,  a  spirit  sympathetic  enough  to  make 
contending  interests  feel  that  they  have  a  common  meeting- 
ground;  a  spirit  broad  enough  and  great  enough  to  look  beyond 
the  narrow,  transitory  interests  of  self  or  class  and  embrace  the 
large,  abiding  interests  of  the  nation  and  humanity. 

But  present  conditions  are  not  all  evil.  There  is  ground  for 
faith  that  the  people  will  meet  and  solve  their  problems ;  that  un- 
der Divine  Providence  this  nation  will  endure.  But  it  will  endure, 
not  because  of  passive  optimism,  but  because  that  love  of  liberty 
which  braved  the  hardships  of  Plymouth,  and  that  devotion  to 
country  which  endured  the  suffering  at  Valley  Forge,  united  in 
the  great  spirit  of  Lincoln,  still  live  and  find  expression.  LaFol- 
lette  has  won  a  hard  fought  victory  against  railroad  control.  Folk 
has  routed  the  oligarchy  which  made  Missouri  a  cess-pool  of  cor- 
ruption. Heney  has  exposed  and  convicted  in  San  Francisco  men 
who  bartered  civic  duty  for  private  gain.  These  are  but  examples. 
Throughout  the  land  a  new  leadership,  strong,  and  unselfish,  is 
felt.  Foremost  among  these  reformers,  a  leader  among  leaders, 
is  President  Roosevelt.  He  is  giving  to  our  citizens  a  standard 
which  appeals  to  them  and  moves  them.  Like  Lincoln,  these  are 
men  who  stand  for  law  and  fairness.  They  place  human  life 
above  gold,  and  country  above  individual  or  class.    Already  they 


have  awakened  our  citizens  to  a  new  consciousness  of  power  and 
civic  responsibility. 

We  have  the  right  to  expect  much  of  the  future,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  be  passive  optimists.  The  selfish  spirit  is  not  con- 
quered. Philadelphia,  so  lately  freed,  is  re-entering  corporate 
bondage.  This  broad  movement  toward  unselfish  patriotism 
which  is  just  in  its  beginning,  and  which  promises  so  much,  calls 
for  the  united  and  vigorous  support  of  every  citizen.  Without 
that  support  it  will  come  to  naught.  The  time  is  critical.  With 
men's  interests  interlocked  as  they  are  now,  and  in  the  dawn  of 
this  brighter  day,  let  us  unite  to  curb  this  selfish  spirit.  Let 
there  come  in  its  place  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all. 
Let  American  citizens  remember  Lincoln's  largeness  of  heart  and 
put  aside  their  selfishness.  Let  commercial  kings  look  upon  his 
all-powerful  poverty  and  see  the  insufficiency  of  their  wealth.  Let 
political  bosses  look  upon  Lincoln's  public  service  and  learn  the 
littleness  of  their  actions.  Let  conflicting  interests  feel  his  breadth 
and  sympathy  and  forget  their  differences.  Let  classes  look  upon 
his  democracy  and  forget  their  hatred.  Let  the  whole  nation  throb 
with  his  spirit.  Then,  selfishness  will  be  dethroned,  a  nobler, 
national  citizenship  will  rally  to  humanity's  call,  and  this  nation 
will  have  "a.  new  birth  of  freedom." 


